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three-quarters of the poem are lost, the unity would 
certainly be impaired by unnecessary material in 
the first part of the poem. If, again, but a dozen 
or so lines are missing, we should feel the lack of 
a good deal that is really essential to the logical 
sequence of events, as already indicated. 

In this connection, it is interesting to observe 
how other writers have treated the story of Judith, 
especially in the introduction. In a homily on 
the subject, -ZElfric, who flourished at a time not 
far remote from that of the author of the Old 
English Judith, whatever date we assign to this, 
has provided an adequate setting for the story. 
Dismissing the superabundance of details included, 
we find in JSlfric's homily facts that we should 
expect, and really need, by way of introduction. 
Better still, in an Old French prose version of the 
story, written by Olivier de la Marche in 1488 or 
a few years later, which is more artistic than 
iElfric's homily, 2 there are narrated some of the 
events which may have been included in the ori- 
ginal of the Old English Judith. Thus Judith 
is briefly described and characterized, we are told 
that she exhorted her people to trust in God and 
to pray continually for deliverance from the As- 
syrians. Then she departed by night with her 
attendant, leaving guards at the gates. She ap- 
peared before Holofernes who, struck by her 
beauty, inquired the cause of her appearance. 
She, "using deliberate judgment, replied that 
the Gods of Israel were at enmity among them- 
selves, and therefore she hesitated to remain in 
the city." After these preliminary statements, 
the narrative moves rapidly through the feast and 
its consequent events, to the dramatic close of the 
story. Although, throughout this Old French 
version, there is less vigor and vividness than in 
the Old English poem, it is interesting to note 
that its introduction is not only brief, but ade- 
quate and artistic, as must have been the intro- 
duction to the poem if it ever existed. But since 
the art of the poem is so striking, we can hardly 

2 Professor Albert S. Cook has kindly called my atten- 
tion to this Old French version, the connection of which 
with the Old English Judith seems not to have been 
noticed. It is found on pages 43-45 of Le Triumphe des 
Dames. Cf. also Du Bartos : The History of Judith tn 
forme of a Poeme. (Englished by T. Hudson ; Edinburgh, 
1584.) 



hesitate to say that its author did, in all proba- 
bility, provide a sufficient setting for his story. 



Mary W. Smyth. 



New Haven, Conn. 



AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TRANS- 
LATION OF Ariosto. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
William Huggins, Esq., and Temple Henry 
Croker, both had to do with certain translations 
from the Italian, and their biographers have made 
contradictory statements of their claims to author- 
ship. The following bits of evidence should serve 
to clear up at least a part of the confusion. 

Under Ariosto, Lowndes has " Orlando Furioso 
in Italian and English, by Temple Henry Croker. 
London, 1755, 4to., 2 v.," with this comment : 
"In some copies of this edition (which is in no 
estimation) the name of Temple Henry Croker is 
given, in others (erroneously) that of William 
Huggins appears as translator." Under Croker, 
the Diet. Nat. Biog. cites the above translation, 
but says nothing of the one ascribed to Huggins ; 
under Huggins, it gives the translation claimed 
for him, without mention of Croker's. Neither 
biographer in the DNB. seems aware that the 
Brit. Mm. Cat. records, under Huggins' s trans- 
lation : "This is a duplicate of the preceding 
work, professing to be a translation by T. H. 
Croker." 

This "professing to be" of the B. M. Gat. is, 
so far as I know, the only question of Croker's 
claim ; but the evidence at least confutes the 
"erroneously" of Lowndes's reference to Hug- 
gins. The title page of the translation of 1755 
(Brit Mus. 638, k. 12, 13) reads : orlando 
furioso, by ludovico ariosto, in Italian and 
English (bust of Ariosto by R. Strange ; then 
four lines from Horace), Vol. i. Printed for the 
editor, in Rupert-Street, m,dcc,lv. The Dedi- 
cation runs: "To His Most Sacred Majesty, 
George the Second, By the Grace of God, Of 
Great Britain, France, & Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, &c. This Edition and Translation 
of Ariosto' s Orlando Furioso, are, With all Sub- 
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mission, most humbly Inscribed, By His Majesty's 
most devoted, most dutiful, subject and servant, 
Temple Henry Croker." Volume n ends on page 
42, a misprint for 423. The Gent. Mag. for 
April, 1755 (vol. 25, p. 190b), in its list of 
books has: "21. Orlando Furioso, in Italian 
and English. 1 1. lis. 6d. sewed. Sold at Mrs. 
Croker' s, in Kupert-Street." 

It is to be noted that the title page says the 
translation was "printed for the editor;" that 
in the dedication Croker does not explicitly call 
himself the translator, though that inference is 
unavoidable ; and that the Gent. Mag. (perhaps 
carelessly) assumes that the translation is anony- 
mous. 

The name of Huggins appears on the title page 
of an edition of 1757 (not, as Lowndes implies, 
on "some copies" of that of 1755) which runs 
(Br. Mus. 638, k. 14) : Orlando furioso, by 
ltjdgvico aeiosto, Translated from the Italian, 
By William Huggins, Esq. (the cut, the quota- 
tion, and Vol. i, as before), London : Printed 
for James Bivington and James Fletcher, at 
the Oxford Theater, in Paternoster Bow ; And 
John Cook, Bookseller, at Farnham, in Surry. 
M.DCC.Lvn. Volume n ends the translation as 
in the ed. of 1755, even to the misprint of 42 for 
423 in the paging, and adds : Annotations on 
the O.F., which begin with a Prolegomenon ; 
Amendments (Canto 42 is the only one without 

any) ; an Index ; and a translation of Dr. P y's 

Epistle to the Hon. Mr. T r H n. "Done 

in English by the translator of Ariosto's O.F. 
Intended as a specimen, how closely, by proper 
Care, any Work may be rendered, without losing 
the Spirit of the Original." 

In the next to the last paragraph of his Pro- 
legomenon, Huggins says : ' ' There were circum- 
stances, not suitable here to recount, that unluckily 
made a precipitate publication unavoidable. ' ' The 
last paragraph reads : "An Index has been said 
to be extreamly wanted, as well as explanatory 
notes to numbers of places ; to which I have also 
added some critical and others, I hope, entertain- 
ing, written with that freedom of pen and gaiety 
of heart, which the perusal of this enchanting 
author must at all times produce. H this addi- 
tional attempt to gratify my countrymen should 
have its effect, I should rest content : Nee fami, 
nee famae inservio. ' ' 



In April, 1757, the Gent. Mag. (vol. 27, p. 
180 b) printed a poem of fifteen heroic couplets 
by "T. K.", addressed "To Wm. Huggins, 
Esq., on his Translation of Ariosto's O.F." The 
Gent. Mag. did not otherwise note the appearance 
of the translation of 1757, but the Critical Revimo 
for May, 1757 (vol. 3, pp. 385-398), praises it 
highly, speaks always of "the author," and says : 
"Tho' this work was printed before the Critical 
Beview commenced, it did not appear in public 
till the year 1756, and therefore it falls properly 
under our cognisance." Unless 1756 is a mis- 
print, it seems likely that the edition of 1757 was 
post-dated. 

In July, 1757, the Critical Review (vol. 4, 
p. 83) notices "Orlando Furioso di Messer L. A., 
tradotto in versi Latini," etc., and speaks of 
"Mr. Huggin's accurate translation of this great 
poet, a character of which may be found in the 
third volume of the Critical Review." 

In December, 1758, the Critical Review, in 
noticing "Part of OF., Translated from the origi- 
nal Italian by W. Huggins, Esq., 4to, Bivington, 
pr. 6d," says (vol. 6, p. 506) : "Mr. Huggins, 
with a delicacy peculiar to himself, fearing that 
some cantos of his Ariosto, which were translated 
by another hand, might, in some measure, invali- 
date the merit he claims as translator of that 
admired work ; and piqued, as it appears, at 
some particulars in the private conduct of the 
gentleman whose assistance he had accepted, has 
been at the trouble to retranslate those few cantos 
done by his auxiliary, and now publishes them in 
a separate pamphlet, for the use of those who 
have purchased, or may purchase, his Ariosto." 
This paragraph seems to explain some of the 
"circumstances" of Huggins' s Prolegomenon. 

Croker' s side of the case appears early the next 
year. In February, 1759, the Critical Review 
notices (vol. 7, p. 180) "The Satires of Ludovico 
Ariosto, translated by Bev. Mr. H — rt — n & 
T. H. C." In the life of Ariosto prefixed to the 
translation, and signed Temple Henry Croker, he 
says at the end (pp. 12, 13 of Br. Mus. 240, 
1. 28) : "What I have done, I did for the 
sake of those, which that gentleman [Bev. Mr. 
H — rt — n] generously gave me, as a reward 
for my boldness in ushering Ariosto's greater part 
of O.F. to the light. The translations of that 
work and this are different; that literal, this 
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diffuse : That has been complained of, as being 
stiff: Whoever will lay themselves under the same 
restrictions, as the gentleman did, for whom I 
translated a considerable part thereof, and to 
which rules I was consequently obliged to confine 
myself, will find, whether their verses will flow as 
smoothly as the present taste requires. ' ' 

The Critical Review' s ' ' few cantos ' ' and Croker' s 
"greater part" do not agree, if by "ushering to 
the light" Croker meant "translating." Unfor- 
tunately, the brief notice in the Critical Review is 
all I know of Huggins's pamphlet ; I have not 
even found any other hint of its existence. If it 
is extant, we can easily decide what parts of 
the original translation Huggins was willing to 
concede to Croker. Croker" s own paragraph is 
enough, however, to refute Lowndes's "errone- 
ously." 

Croker' s share in the translation of the Satires 
is not very great, for (as noted in the Catalog of 
the Dyce Collection) Satires I, III, IV, V, and 

VI are signed "H n," and only II and VII 

"T. H. C r." (The catalog of the Astor 

Library attributes the whole volume to Croker. ) 

Of Huggins's "delicacy," as the Critical Re- 
view called it, we have further evidence in The 
Observer Observ'd, or remarks on a tract, intitled, 
Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spencer, by 
T. Warton, M. A. (Br. Mus. 1346 g). This 
pamphlet appeared anonymously in 1756, and 
was noticed by the Gent. Mag. in May (vol. 26, 
p. 254 a). The DNB. attributes this to Huggins 
positively, and the Br. Mus. Cat. doubtfully. The 
pamphlet really has nothing to say about Spenser, 
but pays chief attention to Warton's remarks 
about Ariosto, and spends many pages in showing 
Warton's ignorance of Italian, and in quoting the 
"new Translation" (i. e., that of 1755) in order 
to expose Warton the better. In the Annota- 
tions to the O.F. of 1757, Huggins refers often 
to Spenser, almost always to expose Warton's 
ignorance of Ariosto, and twice at least (Notes 
on Canto xx, st. 139, and Canto xxni, st. 83) 
refers Warton "to the study' d book, The Observer 
Observ'd, for ample satisfaction." In 1759, at 
the foot of page thirteen of his Life of Ariosto, 
Croker explicitly disclaims the authorship of The 
Observer Observ'd, so that he cannot be "the 
author who has lately translated Ariosto," who 



"had, some time before, written a pamphlet 
called The Observer Observ'd." (Gent. Mag. for 
February, 1759; vol. 29, p. 83 b.) Huggins's 
authorship of The Observer Observ'd would, there- 
fore, seem reasonably certain. 

But we are not yet done with Huggins and 
Croker. In 1755, the year of the first edition of 
O.F., there appeared a Translation of Sonnets 
from the Italian of Giovanni Battista Felice 
Zappa. This volume was also in quarto, and 
had the Italian and English on opposite pages. 
Unlike the O.F., it had both Italian and English 
title pages, the English one reading " Printed for 
the Editor in Rupert Street," which is exactly the 
statement of the O.F. title page of 1755. Per- 
haps this word "editor" is due to the "editore" 
of the Italian opposite. 

The DNB., without giving any reasons, ascribes 
this translation to Huggins, but the copy in the 
Dyce Collection (the only one I could find) con- 
tains the following ms. dedication : "To the Right 
Honorable Lady Hester Pitt, Madam, Fearful of 
my offending had I presum'd to make that Good- 
ness publick, which I am so deeply indebted to ; 
I, much against my will, forbore inscribing these 
Sonnets to Your Ladyship in Print, but could not 
withhold my pen from giving this private Testi- 
mony of my Gratitude. Temple Henry Croker." 
On the authority of this dedication, of which the 
DNB. does not seem to know, the Dyce Collec- 
tion assigns the translation to Croker. 

These three publications — the O.F., the Satires, 
and these Sonnets — seem to mark Croker' s entire 
connection with Italian. His part in the Satires 
is confessedly very small ; his part in the O.F. 
is pretty surely subordinate, for Huggins could 
certainly not have published at sixpence any con- 
siderable portion of a book that sold to subscribers 
at one pound eleven, even if he were willing to 
retranslate so much. Croker' s entire responsi- 
bility for the Sonnets seems, therefore, fairly open 
to scrutiny, if not to dispute. 

The "printed for the editor" of both the 
Sonnet and the O.F. title pages, coupled with 
the Gent. Mag's "Sold by Mes. Croker," makes 
one suspect that Croker was using the word editor 
in a designedly ambiguous sense. The fact that 
neither dedication clearly and distinctly claims 
the authorship for Croker, when added to the fact 
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that his name does not appear on either title 
page, seems strange. Moreover, we know that 
the dedication of the O.F. is not fair, because it 
gives no hint of Huggins's share in the transla- 
tion. If this seems unfair to Croker, it may be 
urged that when Croker does defend himself, in 
his Life of Ariosto, he objects, not to Huggins's 
injustice, but only to his narrow views of what 
translation should be ; and when he disclaims the 
authorship of The Observer Observ'd, he does so 
because he professes to hare no taste for that kind 
of controversy. 

Whether or not the Sonnets preceded the O.F., 
I do not know ; the printed dedication to George 
II. perhaps followed the more timid one to Lady 
Hester Pitt. Moreover, the Sonnets might fairly 
precede the more ambitious O.F. The Sonnets 
are all of fourteen lines, rhymed in couplets, 
which suggests a closeness of translation in accord 
with Huggins's theories. 

When Huggins died in 1761, the Gent. Mag. 
recorded in its List of Deaths (vol. 31, p. 364 b) : 
"July 2. Wm. Huggins, Esq. ; of Headly-Park, 
Hants, translator of Ariosto." Croker' s death, 
which the DNB. thinks was about 1 790, was not 
reported by the Gent. Mag. 

The willingness of later generations to give 
Croker all the credit for the translation of the 
O.F., may arise from the fact that copies of 
the 1755 edition are about as numerous as those 
of the 1757 edition. It is possible that John 
Hoole, the next translator of the O.F., was thus 
misled, when he wrote in the preface to his trans- 
lation (1783) : "We have indeed two versions 
of the O.F., the first ... by Sir J. Harrington. 
. . . The last translation, sent into the world, 
was professedly given by its author as a literal 
version." But Hoole published his translation 
of Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered in 1763, and was 
therefore likely to know the facts about so con- 
siderable a translation from Italian. 

The relations between Huggins and Croker 
seem to be thus : Huggins, who was born in 1696, 
and was therefore almost sixty when he took to 
translating, lived in the country, and in getting 
into print was glad to avail himself of the help of 
young Croker, who was chaplain to an Earl, and 
thus able to get subscribers, as well as to persuade 
titled persons to accept his dedications. But 
Croker wrote diplomatic dedications, ambiguously 



called himself "editor," and, judging from the 
break in their relations, and his own failure to 
suggest any injustice on Huggins's part, must 
have put himself in the wrong. At any rate, 
the evidence, which is fairly complete, seems to 
warrant our conclusions. 



Edwaed Payson Mokton. 



Indiana University. 



A CONTRIBUTION TO A BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY OF THE MEDIEVAL DRAMA. 

The wide and deep interest which the medieval 
drama has aroused within the past few years, jus- 
tifies the hope that we shall soon have a reasonably 
complete bibliography of the subject. Stoddard's 
bibliography, published nearly twenty years ago, 
was an admirable piece of work, remarkably com- 
plete for a first attempt (despite Chambers' char- 
acterization of it as a "rough attempt"). But 
since its publication the literature of the subject 
has grown immensely. Chambers' list comes up 
to date, but not being classified, Stoddard's com- 
pilation must still remain the nucleus for any 
future eflbrt. A few additions to Chambers' 
list were recently published in Modern Language 
Notes by Professor Phelps. Here follows another 
supplement. It contains two or three titles found 
in previous bibliographies (noted in each case), 
but they have been repeated in order to draw 
special attention to them. Any work deserving 
particular notice is commented on in an accom- 
panying note. This will render the present list 
useful to the student. 

Two works of special value deserve to stand 
apart : 

Mantzius, K. A History of Theatrical Art. Trans, by 
L. von CosseL 3 vols. London, 1903-4. 

This book belongs to a group of five that stand 
preeminent among comprehensive treatises on the 
subject, the other four being the works of Cham- 
bers, Creizenach, Petit de Julleville, and d'An- 
cona. 

Heinzel, E. Beschreibung des geistlichen Schauspiels im 
deutschen Mittelalter. (Beitrage zur Asthetik. IV. ) 
Hamburg, 1898. 

This book is mentioned by Chambers, but it 



